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SALUTE TO 


ee most outstanding event in Africa in 1959 
was the promise of responsible government 
to Tanganyika, but it received scant notice in the 
British press. Yet here was a moment in history, 
and an opportunity to mark the achievement of 
three races in overcoming their immediate com- 
munal interests, and learning a common national 
loyalty; an opportunity to pay tribute to the 
imagination and courage of the Governor, Sir 
Richard Turnbull, and to the wisdom of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Macleod. 

The Bureau has followed events in Tangan- 
yika closely for many years and has Tanganyikan 
members of all races. It is proud to recall that 
Julius Nyerere joined when still a student at 
Edinburgh University. 

The surge forward came in 1954 with the found- 
ing of the Tanganyika African National Union; in 
five brief years it has achieved the promise of 
responsible government. It is breath-taking to 
look back upon those early days, to try to under- 
stand the enormous difficulties of building an 
organisation in a huge territory, so desperately 
poor and backward; to grasp that this has been 
done in a period of deepening racial and tribal 
conflicts in East and Central Africa. It is a 
moment for rejoicing that Tanganyika has been 
allowed to follow her own path of orderly pro- 
gress and racial harmony and that influences 
exerted from Central Africa and Kenya have not 
succeeded in putting back the clock. Tanganyika 
is now a challenge to the black and white racial- 
isms of the continent. 


Next September there will be an election in 50 
constituencies returning 71 members on a com- 
mon roll; 50 members will represent ‘ open seats ’, 
11 seats will be reserved for Asians and ten for 
Europeans. The Governor retains power to 
nominate members with specialised knowledge or 


TANGANYIKA 


experience, but this number, though unspecified, 
will be ‘ quite small’. The Executive Government 
will then be reformed on the basis of an unofficial 
majority, that is the Council of Ministers will have 
a greater number of Ministers who have been 
elected than Ministers who are civil servants. 

The one serious criticism of the proposals is the 
refusal to grant universal adult franchise, though 
this defect will certainly be swept away by an 
elected Tanganyika Assembly. The new qualifi- 
cations include the ability to write in English or 
Swahili; or an annual income, as defined in the 
Personal Tax Ordinance, of £75; or being or hav- 
ing been the holder of a prescribed office. The 
reduced qualifications are expected to increase the 
present 40,000 registered electors to about 
1,500,000. 

There will be conference in May which will 
determine the details of government appointments, 
the position of the Civil Service and other ques- 
tions, but it seems certain that it will be a com- 
plete success and that Tanganyika will go forward 
to internal self-government this year. 


A Question of Trust 


Throughout 1959 there has been continuous 
conflict in East and Central Africa; emergencies 
have been declared, people detained and deported, 
strikes and boycotts organised. 

Why has the’ story of Tanganyika been so 
different? Perhaps the answer can be found in 
quotations from Julius Nyerere’s speech in reply 
to the Governor when the new constitutional pro- 
posals were announced on December 18th. He 
said: 

‘Here we intend to build a country in which 
the colour of a person’s skin, or the texture of 
his hair, will be as irrelevant to his rights and his 
duties as a citizen, as it is irrelevant to his value 
in the eyes of God. ... 359 


‘We want to avoid aggravating the fears, how- 
ever unfounded, of even a small section of the 
minority communities. But we must take even 
greater care to avoid anything which might lead 
the majority of our people into thinking that the 
only men or women who ought to represent them 
in this Council are those with a black skin... . 

‘I have said elsewhere that the lesson of Tan- 
ganyika must be learnt correctly. That lesson is 
the trust of the immigrant minorities in the good- 
will of the indigenous majority. That trust throws 
a great responsibility on us as the majority com- 
munity. From now on, the duty of protecting 
human rights—those human rights for which we 
have been struggling, those rights for which we 
were prepared even to die—that duty, from now 
on is our duty. Let it not be said by posterity 
that we were a bunch of hypocrites. Let not the 
world point a finger at us, and say that we gained 
our freedom on a moral argument—the argument 
of the brotherhood of man—and then threw that 
argument overboard and began ourselves to dis- 
criminate against our brothers on the ground of 
colour. Let God, who has helped us to reach this 
day, save us from that sin against his justice... . 

“The way to (our goal) is not going to be a 
smooth one. One of our difficulties is the present 
distribution of wealth in this country. The divi- 
sion of any society into the Haves and the Have- 
nots is always dynamite; here, it is aggravated by 
its identification with “‘race’’. The Haves here 
are generally the immigrant minorities; and the 
Have-nots the indigenous majorities. This is 
dangerous. . . . From now on, our greatest task 
must be to win the war against the three chief 
enemies of our people—disease, poverty and 
ignorance. Let us face this task as a united 
people’. 


AFRICAN UNIONS 


[! was a pity that in commenting on the 
December Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions the British press 
concentrated their attention almost solely on the 
American campaign to remove Mr. J. H. Olden- 
broek from the office of General Secretary, to the 
detriment of the important trade union problems 
which the Congress was’ presumably called to 
discuss. Now that the dust of personal con- 
troversy has settled, it is appropriate to consider 
the underlying issues. 

What should be the aim of the established trade 
union movements in helping unions in the under- 
developed countries? Is it to rally them in a 
world-wide cold war against Communism? So 
the Americans, as exemplified by Mr. George 
Meany, appear to think. Is it to assist workmen, 
at present often under-paid and always under- 
organised, to build up democratic trade unions? 
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This is the view of the Trades Union Congress. 

To our mind, the T.U.C. is so obviously right 
on this point that there would be no need to say 
more if the conflict of views had not become 
inextricably entangled with other issues—colonial- 
ism, Pan-Africanism, the relation of trade unions 
to politics and the rights and wrongs of channel- 
ling assistance through L.C.F.T.U. 

The T.U.C. have been anxious about Africa 
for some months, as shown by the report of the 
General Council in September. Assistance given 
by outside bodies—the American Federation of 
Labour and the Committee of Industrial Organi- 
sations and the I.C.F.T.U. are specifically men- 
tioned— sometimes tends, in the opinion of the 
General Council, to encourage the deelopment of 
political Pan-Africanism rather than trade 
unionism. The General Council expressed no 
opinion on Pan-Africanism or political activity as 
such. They implied that as a trade union body it 
was their duty to help in the building of trade 
unions, and this simple proposition they hoped 
to discuss with representatives of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.O. andthe LC.F.T.U. If they ever did so, 
it was evidently without success, for by December 
the disagreement overshadowed a world congress 
to the justified annoyance of delegates from other 
continents who found their problems pushed into 
the background. 

British socialists and trade unionists, as Mr. 
Harry Douglass pointed out at Brussels, are not 
new to the anti-imperialist struggle. Their assist- 
ance to unions in the colonies arises not only out 
of fraternity, but out of the conviction that in 
building trade unions colonial workers are not 
only protecting themselves as wage-earners but 
also creating in their particular field the social 
strength which their countries need to command 
independence. If they are encouraged to divert 
their social efforts merely to the creation of 
another kind of political agitation, they will have 
no industrial strength to bring to bear on politics. 
No doubt this is a difficult thesis for the American 
and some other trade union movements to under- 
stand. It is certainly difficult for Africans, whose 
prime attention is naturally directed to the 
political issue. But it is constructive, -it is— 
according to British experience—sound, and it is 
fundamentally anti-imperialist. Taken to its 
logical and practical conclusion, it means that 
assistance will be given to the emergence of trade 
union movements which will determine their own 
international affiliation. The ILC.F.T.U. as an 
organisation is naturally concerned to attract their 
allegiance and has a duty to help its own affiliates 
in Africa. As long as its help is constructive, and 
not merely financial, that is all to the good. 
Africans cannot be sheltered from international 
controversies and sooner or later must make 


decisions on them like everybody else. But Mr. 
Meany should realise that in trying to predeter- 
mine those decisions he gives the impression to 
many people, including many Africans and 
Asians, that he is an imperialist himself. 


THE JACK REPORT 


te report published by the Jack committee on 
the economy of Nyasaland is the first step in 
the process of reconsidering the situation in 
Central Africa in preparation for the Constitu- 
tional Conference. It is an extensive document 
which shows the immense benefits which have 
been derived by Nyasaland from Federation. 
These benefits can be classified under two heads. 
First, the Federation resulted in a decisive increase 
in the net revenues received by Nyasaland (that is 
to say, that Nyasaland as one of the poorer parts 
of the Federation received more in revenues than 
it paid out). Second, the Federation was able to 
borrow, or facilitate borrowing by Nyasaland, on 
capital account. Thus the report unanimously 
and without any qualification concludes that 
Nyasaland has profited massively, and that a dis- 
solution of the Federation would not be in Nyasa- 
land’s interest. 

This argument is misleading and, if taken 
seriously by the Monckton Commission, can only 
lead to a series of further colonial crises. 

Neither Nyasaland nor Southern Rhodesia is a 
particularly viable territory. The extent of social 
services provided for the white population in 
Rhodesia far exceeds the economic capacity of the 
country based, as it is, on primary production. 
Without the Federation, and the wider market 
thus secured, Southern Rhodesia industries would 
not prosper. 

The Federation by redistributing the relatively 
large copper revenue derived from Northern 
Rhodesia (which is a surplus area) has helped 
both Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia. It is 
illegitimate to conclude from this that the full 
Federation is indispensable to Nyasaland. A com- 
bination of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
would obviously be far more viable than a com- 
bination of the three areas because much more 
revenue would be spent on the development of 
these predominantly African territories. 

The argument against this is that the Southern 
Rhodesians, isolated and surrounded, would elect 
to join with South Africa and that apartheid 
would march northwards and engulf Basutoland 
and Bechuanaland. This argument has been 
played up by the Colonial Office, and it has been 
for these reasons that some Labour members have 
supported Federation. While such a victory for 


apartheid would worsen the condition of the © 


Southern Rhodesian African population, it is un- 
likely to come about. The Southern Rhodesians 
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fear the Afrikaners only slightly less than they 
fear the Africans. On the other hand, even after 
his crushing victory at the last election, Dr. 
Verwoerd did not have a majority of the votes, 
and it is unlikely that he would wish to strengthen 
the British element in South Africa by agreeing 
to a Federation with Southern Rhodesia. 


PROGRESS IN BASUTOLAND 


The Basutos went to the poll in January! to 
elect 40 members by indirect vote to a National 
Council,* which will also include 36 nominated 
members mainly representing the Chiefs, and four 
officials. Six parties in all are contesting the 
elections, but the effective parties are the Basuto- 
land National Party backed by the Chiefs and the 
Catholics, and the Basutoland Congress Party, a 
nationalist party, which is vigorously campaign- 
ing in all constituencies. Its leader, Ntsu 
Mokhehle, attended the Accra conference and was 
elected to the Steering Committee of the All- 
African People’s Conference, thereby bringing the 
party into contact with African nationalist move- 
ments throughout the continent. 

The Congress Party is rightly critical of the 
arrangements made by the Administration for the 
postal vote of Basutos working in South Africa, 
who form a large proportion of an electorate of 
approximately 195,000. The voters will not mark 
their ballot papers; instead they are to post their 
papers to a friend or relative in Basutoland, in- 
structing him into which box the ballot paper is 
to be dropped. This makes nonsense of the secret 
ballot, leaves the way open to widespread corrup- 
tion, particularly in the mountain villages where 
the Chiefs are all-powerful and are linked with 
the National’ Party. The High Commissioner 
claims that any other method would be too 
expensive. 

The Congress Party and the National Party are 
vigorously protesting against the appointment of 
the Commissioner of Local Government, directly 
responsible not to the National Council or its 
Executive but to the High Commissioner. His 
powers include making regulations to control local 
government finance, the approval of district coun- 
cil resolutions, the method of election of the 
Chairman of the District Council and a number 
of other arbitrary powers which will frustrate any 
effective growth of local government. The Basutos 
maintain that the Draft Local Government pro- 
clamation embodying these powers is not in 
accordance with the Cowen Report, the British 
White Paper, or the spirit of the London talks. In 
the House of Commons,* Mr. Alport maintained 


1 Results not available at time of going to press. 


2See VENTURE, November. 1958. for detailed 
account of the Constitution. 
3 Hansard, 12th November, 1959. St6m 


that the constitutional instruments had been settled 
in consultation with the Paramount Chief and 
representatives of the existing Basutoland Council. 
This move on the part of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the High Commissioner with 
the support of the old and conservative Paramount 
Chief has effectively hamstrung the new Council 
in one of its most important and promising fields 
of work. 


GAMBIA’S CONSTITUTION 


N March, 1959, a constitutional conference was 

-held in Bathurst. The report issued was not an 
ambitious document, and the new constitution 
departs little from it. 

The Gambia will have universal suffrage. The 
Legislative Council will have 34 members instead 
of the present 21 and the Executive Council will 
have six ministers in place of three. The new 
Legislative Council will now be called the House 
of Representatives. There will be 20 members 
from the Protectorate. Twelve elected directly 
and eight by the chiefs, plus seven elected in 
Bathurst and the colony, all single-member seats. 
The House will be completed by the usual ex- 
officio ministers, four in number, and_ three 
nominated members. 

‘One man (and woman), one vote’ formerly 
operative only in the colony, will be extended to 
the interior Protectorate; but the Protectorate 
voters will have only Protectorate candidates, since 
there was a fear that the more sophisticated 
Creoles in the capital of Bathurst might influence 
the inexperienced rural electorate, coming for the 
first time to the polling booth. Registration of 
voters is going on now, and the elections will be 
held in May, 1962. 

What is the significance of the new proposals? 
It was obvious that universal suffrage could be 
delayed no longer, since it now prevails all over 
West Africa, and, particularly, next door in 
Senegal. This is the biggest single advance, since 
in the past the vote was only given to * yard- 
owners’, i.e. propertied men. It will also have a 
significant impact upon the behaviour of the tradi- 
tional chiefs. 

There has for some time been widespread dis- 
satisfaction in the Gambia. John Faye, leader of 
the Democratic Party, and Garba-Jahumpa, Mus- 
lim Party leader, and both ministers, held a joint 

‘meeting of protest. They were members of the 
all-party constitutional conference, but desire a 
Chief Minister, as in Sierra Leone, whereas 
Governor Windley wants a small but effective 
Executive Council representing all interests. The 
Democratic Party wish for full-time salaried 
members (minimum £500 per year), but this also 
was turned down in favour of generous allow- 


ances for expenses. Incidentally, the House sits for 
only ten days a year although committees may add 
another twenty. 

This is an interim solution, realistic but un- 
imaginative. The March conference made no 
speculation about the future of these 280,000 
people. The commonsense thing would appear 
to be federation with French Senegal, and this 
should be explored in view of the Gambia’s non- 
viability. 


NIGERIAN ELECTIONS 


RE results of the Nigerian federal elections 
show that in spite of an intense and extensive 
campaign most voters remained true to their 
regional and traditional allegiances. The surprise 
vote of the North Cameroons to remain under 
British Trusteeship rather than become indepen- 
dent with the Northern Region suggested that the 
election might show a revolt of the peasants of 
the Northern Region, voting for the first time on 
adult male suffrage, against the traditional ruling 
party, the Northern Peoples Congress. This did 
not happen and the N.P.C. won all but 24 of the 
seats in the North. The National Council for 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, led by Dr. Azikiwe, 
won heavily in the East, completely wiping out 
its regional rival, the Democratic Party. In the 
Mid-West minority area of the Western Region 
N.C.N.C. won 12 of the 15 seats. The Action 
Group, in spite of tight organisation and a reform- 
ing policy failed to persuade the people of the 


other regions to change their allegiance. 


No party won an overall majority, and the 
deputy leader of the N.P.C. and outgoing Prime 
Minister, Abubakah Tafawa Balewa, was asked 
to form the government. Last minute efforts by 
Chief Awolowo to form a coalition of the Action 
Group and the N.C.N.C. and put the Northerners 
into opposition, failed, as the Prime Minister 
quickly confirmed in their jobs the N.C.N.C. mem- 
bers of his pre-election cabinet. As a result Dr. 
Azikwe was left without a ministry. He has since 
accepted, but probably only temporarily, the 
position of President of the Senate, but is likely 
in the end to become either Minister of Foreign 
Affairs after independence, or Governor-General 
of the Federation. 


NIGERIAN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT 

Lagos North West East Total 

INGPAGh eas Nil 141 Nil 1 142 

NIGIN-G./ 

N-EsP2U: Z 8 21 58 89 

AG. ay Xie 1 25 Siam ll cl 73 

Others= 2. Sore UNIT Nil 8 Nil 8 

Totale Seats” Wek: 3 174 O23 312 


NEW ATTITUDES TO ECONOMIC AID 


"THE Economic Conference proceeding in Paris as 

VENTURE goes to press has as one of the two 
main items on its agenda the discussion of financial 
aid to under-developed territories. The meeting is 
between the Inner Six, the Common Market coun- 
tries, the Outer Seven of which Britain is one of the 
chief sponsors, and representatives of the United 
States Treasury. Since the inception of the U.N. 
Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance in 
1950 the trend of argument amongst the protagonists 
of a major attack on the poverty of the under- 
privileged areas has been to urge that greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the channelling of avail- 
able funds through international agencies and away 
from bi-partisan arrangements. This was seen in 
the abortive attempt to create the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development, which 
was blocked largely by those exponents of the bi- 
partisan approach, United States and Britain; and 
had its first success in the creation in 1959 of 
SUNFED’S much less ambitious shadow, the U.N. 
Special Fund. 


But in the meantime there had been another, and 
to some extent a contradictory, development. One 
of the conditions of the formation of the Common 
Market between Benelux, France, Germany and 
Italy, was the formation of a considerable develop- 
ment fund to be used for the benefit of territories 
politically attached to the member countries. This 
will be seen as a move away from U.N. responsi- 
bility and towards what might be termed a combined 
bi-partisan approach. Clearly if the member coun- 
tries of the Common Market are to commit large 
funds to their own development organisation they 
are the less likely to pay serious heed to the appeals 
of Mr. Paul Hoffman, Chairman of the U.N. Special 
Fund for greater financial resources for international 
aid through that body. 


U.S. Campaign 


But 1959 has seen yet another development of 
great importance. The United States has suddenly 
become extremely sensitive to the heavy losses in 
her gold reserves, largely the result of her massive 
programme of overseas military and economic aid. 
Since the middle of 1959 she has therefore con- 
ducted a campaign, at the meetings of G.A.T.T. 
where she particularly stressed the need for the 
abolition of the restrictions on dollar imports which 
arose after the war as a result of the adverse Euro- 
pean balance of payments situation; and at meet- 
ings of the International Bank and other U.N. 
financial institutions where she has pressed the 
necessity for the industrial countries of the West 
taking a much larger part of the burden of inter- 
national aid. The first move in this direction was 
the proposal, in August, 1959, for the setting up of 
an International Development Association under 
the egis of the World Bank but aiming to supple- 
ment its activities in a special way. In a sense the 
proposal is an echo in the international sphere of 


the Labour Party’s original concept of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. It has subsequently been 
approved by the member countries supporting the 
International Bank and was endorsed by the recent 
meeting of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers. 
Its aim is to supplement World Bank loans to under- 
developed territories, to which extremely rigid con- 
ditions are applied and on which a rate of interest 
of six per cent. is charged, by the granting of long- 
term loans at low rates of interest, repayable for the 
most part in local currencies instead of dollars. 


Aid Through United Nations 


This is only one part of the evidence that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Administration has now decided, 
as a matter of policy, to lend its active support to 
international aid institutions as well as to purely 
American aid agencies, and in doing so to make 
every attempt to induce the industrial nations of the 
West to direct their resources to international 
channels. No doubt one of the purposes of the 
attendance at the Paris talks this month of Mr. 
Dillon, the United States Under-Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, would be to attempt to resolve 
this apparent difference of approach between the 
Common Market countries and the United States in 
this field of economic aid. One of the arguments 
used against the Specialised Agencies of the United 
Nations is that they are excessively expensive in 
operation. There is a good deal of truth in this, 
and the recent meetings of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council have been much preoccupied with the 
problem. Over the whole period of operation of 
the U.N. Expanded Programme, from 1950-1958, 
the administrative and operating costs, that is, the 
overheads, of the U.N. Specialised Agencies and the 
Technical Assistance Board have been between 
17 per cent. and 23 per cent. of the actual cost of 
implemented projects. Certainly they are nowhere 
near approached by the overhead costs of the 
development programmes of the British overseas 
territories, including the administration of C.D. and 
W. funds in Britain. In July, 1959, the Economic 
and Social Council recorded a decision to restrict 
these overheads in 1960-1962 to a maximum of 12 
per cent. of project costs. It is fair to add that when 
new agencies are created, as several have been in 
recent years, their administrative costs are exces- 
sively high until they can become active ‘in the field. 
It must also be admitted that if considerably larger 
sums were made available for international aid 
through U.N. agencies the overheads would be 
bound to diminish in proportion. But of course 
the final argument, and it may be said the 
conclusive one, is the fact that U.N. aid offers 
the possibility of aid without strings, and of avoid- 
ing the use of economic assistance as a weapon in 
the Cold War. One thing is certain, that all the talk 
about economic aid will not be effective until a final 
decision is taken as to the direction and methods 
of its implementation. 

T. F. BETTS 
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HIS report was written in early January; such 
is the speed of movement in the Congo at the 
moment that the situation may have shifted several 
steps forward by late January; and it seems almost 
certain to have done so by early February. Yet the 
general direction of the movement is clear enough. 
What is this direction? And what contrasts now 
emerge between the Congo and neighbouring terri- 
tories? It may be useful to answer these questions. 


The Government of Belgium took over the respon- 
sibility for the Congo in 1908. Thence onwards, for 
nearly half a century, there was no political develop- 
ment in this vast Central African territory whose 
African population now numbers some 12 millions. 
Tt is no exaggeration to say there was complete 
political stagnation. Hand-in-hand with Catholic 
missions and with the half-dozen big Belgian invest- 
ment corporations whose interests predominate in 
the Congo, the Belgian Government governed the 
Congo as ‘a father governs a child’. Africans were 
regarded as children who had somehow failed to 
grow up. Belgian colonial theory—in so far as 
any one bothered with the theory of a highly profit- 
able enterprise—was conceived as stating that Bel- 
gium’s task was to help these Congolese children 
through the difficult transition from childhood and 
adolescence to manhood. 


First Step 


How long was this process of ‘ growing up’ sup- 
posed to take? No Belgian authority ever hazarded 
a figure until a few years ago: then, early in the 
fifties, with Africa full of the signs of growth and 
change, one could hear it said that perhaps it would 
take fifty years or so for Congolese Africans to 
become capable of running their own affairs. Even 
this was regarded as rather daring; and orthodox 
opinion severely castigated a young Belgian academic 
who produced a plan whereby the Congo should 
become independent within thirty years. A Catholic 
priest, Father Tempels, who wrote a book (which 
has since become famous) called ‘La Philosophie 
Bantoue’, involved himself in many troubles for 
declaring that Congo Africans were in fact no 
children at all, but were as grown up and capable 
of interpreting the world as anyone else. Still, there 
was slow movement towards the idea that some kind 
of political development would soon become neces- 
sary. In 1954—incidentally at a time when the 
official statistical returns of the Congo showed more 
than 3,000 political prisoners—the Belgian adminis- 
tration in the Congo declared that a small experi- 
ment in municipal self-government would be made. 
Not long after that a handful of African mayors 
were elected in several big cities of the Congo. 


Tt was a tiny advance; yet it proved to he the 
wedge in the door. Having their mayors, Africans 
began pushing for a measure of real political 
authority. Nothing was given them. The adminis- 
tration had taken its little step to the front ; it there- 
upon fell back immediately into its traditional 
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posture of stagnation. The irresistible force of the 
African awakening, potent in the Congo as else- 
where, had met the immovable force of paternalism. 
The two forces clinched, but for a time it seemed 
that neither could prevail. 


The Africans have prevailed. Obscure troubles 
led to violence in the teeming African quarters of 
the city of Leopoldville last January; troops were 
called out; much blood was spilt. 


Political Upsurge 


Yet the deadlock was broken. Suddenly it seemed 
as though the way must be cleared for the growth 
of African political thought and action; and ever 
since then events have crowded forward with the 
tumultuous force of whole peoples in tremendous 
motion. Trying hard to catch up with the lost years 
of political stagnation, the Belgians have run from 
one concession to the next, knocking down in their 
progress one after another of the sacred signposts 
that have hitherto guided their conduct in the Congo. 


From complete immobility the political life of the 
Congolese suddenly sprawled and spread in all 
directions. Political parties were formed almost 
every week. Social wars broke out. The Lulua 
lifted their spears against the Baluba, and the Bahutu 
against their Watutsi lords. Newspapers were pub- 
lished. Programmes were formulated. Watching with 
astonished eyes, the Belgians saw their ‘ children” 
were after all nothing of the kind. Father Tempels 
had been right. Two main political trends emerged. 
One was based on the powerful Bakongo people of 
the lower Congo who, through their political organi- 
sation, called Abako, declared for a separatist state 
that should embrace most of the western end of the 
Belgian Congo, as well, eventually, as the Bakongo 
districts in Portuguese Angola and in Cabinda, the 
Portuguese enclave to the north of the river’s mouth. 
The other trend declared for a unitary Congo, 
though organised on federal lines; and the main 
leader of this trend was (and is, though he is now 
in prison) Mr. Patrice Lumumba. Disputes went on 
for weeks and months between these two main 
trends, and between lesser trends within each of them. 
The Congolese moved into politics; their years of 
silence were broken; and, to judge by the multitude 
of tongues, there were hundreds of budding politi- 
cians who were eager to sink those years beneath a 
flow of words. 


The Belgians replied by offering the Congo the 
right to opt for independence in 1964 or soon after. 
A major polity declaration of lost October pro- 
mised that 1960 should see the formation of central 
representative organs for the Congo (and also for 
the United Nations trusteeship territory—and former 
German colony—of Ruanda Urundi). After these 
two central assemblies had sat for a first legislative 
term—perhans four years—they should prepare the 
draft of a Congo constitution. 

At this time—that is in 1964 or soon after— 
“Belgium and the Congo—each country acting on 
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independent levels through their legal and executive 
bodies—will decide upon the future status of their 
common institutions. Without prejudging the future, 
the Belgian Government thinks that some kind of 
Commonwealth would offer the best solution for the 
interests of both nations’. 


It was an enormous advance on the stolid, stupid 
silence of past years; but it was too late. The Con- 
golese parties have not accepted this offer. They 
are not content to wait. Early in January a con- 
gress of the Congo’s five main African parties 
decided that they would move towards the election 
of an independent government. This government— 
according to incomplete press reports—will declare 
the six Congo provinces to be independent republics 
loosely federated together, and will negotiate as an 
equal with the government of Belgium. Whether or 
not subsequent information confirms, enlarges or 
reduces this report, it is clear that the Belgian 
declaration of last October is already outpaced by 
events. Rapidly—and, in the circumstances, with an 
astonishing grasp of organisational needs and 
political tactics—the Congo parties move towards 
their goal. 


Such is the direction of the Congo. 
contrasts with neighbouring territories? 


by BASIL DAVIDSON 


What of the 


Attitude to Settlers 


The first thing to note is that in comparison with 
the policies of the British and the French in West 
Africa, the Belgians have been left sadly at the post. 
Their mistake was to miscalculate utterly the possible 
and probable speeds of African political develop- 
ment. 

In comparison with British policies in East and 
Central Africa, however, tiie Belgians have shown 
themselves far-seeing and skilful on at least two 
points. 


First, settler politics. True enough, there are very 
few Belgians settled in the Congo, and nearly all 
of these are concentrated in the Rift Valley areas 
of the far east. But the great difference between 
their situation and expectations and those of their 
friends and colleagues in British Central Africa is 
this: they have never been given any political rights, 
and consequently they have never been misled (much 
less encouraged) into thinking that they, and not 
the Congolese Africans, are the residuary legatees 
of Belgian colonialism. They have kicked up a 
great deal’of fuss at Belgium’s recent concessions 
to African citizenship, but have got no encourage- 
ment either from the Belgian Government or from 
the big Belgian companies; and their agitation has 
largely collapsed. This means they are free to 
grapple with their real problem; the conditions 
under which they may expect to go on living in the 
Congo. And already they are beginning to see that 
equality of political rights—and thus an African 
government—need by no means become equivalent 
to their expulsion, or even to their loss of economic 


power and status. This, from everyone’s point of 
view, is a healthy and useful contribution to a 
settlement of the Congo’s terms of independence. 


The second point is analogous. Catch a railway 
train northwards from the Northern Rhodesian 
Copperbelt into the Belgian Copperbelt 50 miles 
away, and you will live through an instructive experi- 
ence. In Northern Rhodesia the engine driver has 
to be a white man. Northern Rhodesian Africans. 
are too ‘primitive’ to be trusted with the ticklish 
job of driving a steam locomotive. But as soon as 
you reach the frontier an interesting thing happens. 
The white engine driver gets out and a black engine 
driver gets in. You continue to Elizabethville with 
the black engine driver. He, it seems, is not too 
‘primitive’ to drive an engine. Often enough—to: 
complete the irony of this little tale—he is of the 
same African people as the population of the 
northern extremities of Northern Rhodesia. On the 
one side of the frontier this people is ‘ primitive’ ; 
on the other, strangely enough, it is not! 


Lack of Educated Men 


The Belgians, in short, have never accepted the 
blackmail of a racialist white labour forc>. Their 
mines and railways, river steamships and factories 
are all run with a big majority of African skilled 
labour. This too makes a healthy and useful con- 
tribution to the solving of the Congo’s new pro- 
blems, for it has meant that the Congo is endowed 
with a numerous ‘class’ of skilled workers accus- 
tomed to modern industrial conditions—and very 
apt, therefore, for political responsibility. 


The weakness of the Congo’s position begins 
above that level. The Belgians have shared with the 
settlers of Central Africa an aversion to giving 
Africans any kind of higher education. Some Con- 
golese, it is true, have always been able to become 
priests through seminary teaching; but until 1954 
the total number of Congolese who had studied at 
European universities was exactly six. In that year 
a university college was opened at Elizabethville, 
and several Congolese have come to Europe for 
higher education. But the total is still pitifully 
small. The Belgians had always calculated that their 
policy of educational repression (at the higher levels) 
was much in their own interest, since ‘ Africans who 
come to Europe get ideas’: now they begin to see 
the full measure of the miscalculation. For the 
Congo, driving hard for independence, is without 
more than the merest handful of Africans equipped 
to run the country. 


This does not mean that the country will not be 
run by Africans. It will. It only means that these 
Africans face a much bigger problem of adminis- 
tration than good government would ever have 
allowed. The policy has sadly boomeranged against 
the Belgian interest. Once again one may see the 
proof of the proposition that the danger in Africa 
today comes not from ‘ going too fast ’—but from 
“going too slow’. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


[Ast August, the United Party, South Africa’s 

official, European only, opposition, held its 
annual Congress. During the course of this 11 M.P.s 
announced that they were leaving the party, and in 
November they formed their own organisation—the 
Progressives. They have since announced that they 
will admit non-white members and will advocate 
extending the vote to other racial groups on a com- 
mon roll with high franchise qualifications. Such a 
policy is, in Africa today, neither liberal nor radical, 
but it is the first time in the history of South Africa 
that such proposals have been made by any sizeable 
parliamentary group. 


Break Inevitable 

For the last ten years the United Party has been 
losing prestige both in parliament and in the country 
as a whole. In 1948 the Nationalist Party had 79 
seats,the United Party 65 and the Labour Party six— 
a Nationalist majority of eight. Now the Nationalists 
have 103, and the U.P. 53—a majority of 50. This 
decline in parliamentary strength—due to a large 
extent to the manipulation of constituencies by the 
Nationalists—has forced the U.P. into a more and 
more right-wing policy, the argument being that it 
can best consolidate, not by opposing apartheid and 
working out alternative forms of government, but 
by keeping quiet and hoping to attract the moderate 
Nationalist. This policy has been continuously 
opposed by the left-wing of the party which came 
into open clash with the leader, Sir de Villiers Graaff, 
over the Bantustan question. 

At the August Congress (dominated by delegates 
from the rural areas) dispute was evident on two 
issues: whether official United Party policy should 
be to advocate representation on separate rolls and 
whether the party should support the buying of 
more land for the Bantustans under the 1936 agree- 
ment.? On both questions the left-wing protest was 
ignored and the break became ‘inevitable. 

In all 12 members of parliament resigned,? but 
one, Professor I. S. Fourie, withdrew his support 
when the Progressive Party would not declare for a 
democratic republic within the Commonwealth. Mr. 
J. G. Strauss, a former leader of the opposition, 
also resigned but did not ally himself with the Pro- 
gressives. At the same time Mr. Harry Oppen- 
heimer, Chairman of the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion and of De Beers, a former United Party M.P. 


1In 1936 General Hertzog undertook that 7,250,000 
morgen of land should be purchased to add to the 
African reserves. The United Party resolution. opposed 
the purchase of this land for inclusion in the Ban- 
tustans. The Progressives argued that this was not 
done out of opposition to the Bantustans but was a 
tactical move to win the support of those farmers who 
objected to the expropriation of land for African use. 

2 Dr. Jan Steytler, Mr. J. Cope, Mrs. H. Suzman, Dr. 
B. Wilson, Mr. C. B. van Ryneveld, Mr. R. R. Butcher, 
Mr. R. A. F. Swart, Mr. T. O. Williams, Dr. Z. J. 
de Beer, Mr. C. W. Eglin, Professor I. S. Fourie and 
Mr. Harry Lawrence. 


and one of the most influential men in South Africa. 
resigned, announced that he was in general agree- 
ment with the Progressives and promised financial 
assistance. 

These M.P.s, together with a group of former 
provincial councillors and several United Party 
officials, who resigned in sympathy, formed a steer- 
ing committee to direct policy. Several sub-com- 
mittees were formed, one to consult non-white 
opinion and another to do preliminary work on the 
constitutional proposals. On the whole the English 
press was sympathetic and the three Progressives 
who stood as independents in the Provincial Council 
elections, after only two months organisation, 
achieved a surprisingly heavy poil. 

The inaugural Congress of the party was held in 
Johannesburg in November. The aim of the party 
was stated as ‘to reform the South African con- 
stitution so that it would contain adequate safe- 
guards for each of the racial groups and accord 
each a share in the government of the country *. 
A commission was appointed to work out a con- 
stitution within the framework of a common roll 
(but with a franchise qualified in respect to educa- 
tion and income) an entrenched bill of rights and 
an independent judiciary. The Progressives declared 
that they would abolish non-white pass laws, dis- 
courage migratory labour and encourage free trade 
unions. It was agreed that when the terms of the 
franchise had been worked out by the commission. 
non-whites who would qualify for the vote, would 
be admitted to the party. 

Most of the organisation of the Progressives has 
been done at top level; few of the members have 
had time to tackle their constituents. They have, 
however, announced that they will not resign under 
any circumstances, and so have three years in which 
to convince the electorate. Their survival after the 
1963 election depends on the further break-up of 
the United Party and an equal move to the left on 
the part of the electorate. Much will depend upon 
the attitude taken by the industrial firms. 

As a result of rising pressure Dr. Verwoerd has 
formulated his Bantustan policy and the United 
Party has split. It remains unlikely that either policy 
can accommodate the force of African nationalism. 


South African Appeal 


The Basutoland Congress Party say that 
about 20 of the Freedom Fighters in South 
Africa have taken refuge in Basutoland. The 
Congress Party is supporting some, including 
Mrs. Mafekeng and her baby, who have no 
other means of support. Money is urgently 
needed and contributions will be gratefully 
received at: The Freedom Fighters Fund, c/o 
Basutoland Congress Party, P.O. Box III, 
Maseru, Basutoland. Donations from outside 
S. Africa and Basutoland should be sent 
through Barclays Bank which has a Maseru 
Branch. 
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COMMONWEALTH BUREAU ANNUAL REPORT 


Chairman: Arthur Creech Jones. 


“THE declaration of a state of emergency’ in the 

three Central African territories in February and 
March, the detention without trial of many members 
of the Bureau, and the shooting of 50 Africans in 
Nyasaland, gave an urgency to all Bureau work in 
the second half of the year. Every opportunity was 
taken through VENTURE and Parliamentary work 
to bring the facts of the Central African situation to 
public notice. Two public meetings were supported 
by the Bureau and evidence on the detention of 
Orton Chirwa, the only Nyasaland barrister and a 
member of the Bureau, was submitted to the Devlin 
Commission. The Secretary addressed meetings on 
Nyasaland. A conference to consider a policy for 
the 1960 Conference was planned to take place in 
July just after the end of the year covered by this 
Report. 

NEW FABIAN COLONIAL ESSAYS was pub- 
lished in June. The book was edited by Arthur 
Creech Jones and contained essays by Rita Hinden, 
Arthur Creech Jones, Kenneth Younger, Marjorie 
Nicholson, Thomas Balogh, Arthur Gaitskell, Lionel 
Elvin, W. E. F. Ward, Harold Ingrams, Wilfrid 
Benson and Eirene White. Its aim was to assess the 
traditional attitude of the Labour movement to 
colonial policy and the achievements of the Labour 
Government in the period 1945-1951, and to indi- 
cate the direction of policy for the future. The book 
was favourably reviewed, though the printing strike 
interfered with coverage in the provinces. 

One pamphlet was published, COLOUR AND 
COMMONSENSE by Kenneth Little. It had an 
introduction by Norman Manley, the Chief Minister 
of Jamaica, and was an attempt to present a factual 
account of the nature and origin of the colour 
problem. At the end of the year drafts were in 
hand on the smaller territories and Tanganyika, and 
pamphlets were in preparation on Malaya and 
Singapore (in conjunction with the International 
Bureau), civil liberty in the Colonies, and the econo- 
mics of Central Africa. 

Eleven issues of VENTURE were published. The 
journal, which under its early title EMPIRE now 
goes back twenty-one years, continued to provide 
fact and comment about colonial affairs and to be 
widely read, especially in colonial and newly inde- 
pendent territories. Articles published included 
‘Barriers to Democracy’ by Julius Nyerere, * An 
Assessment of Development Organisations in Africa ’ 
by David Blelloch, and ‘Central African Federa- 
tion—an Estimate of the Financial Aspects’ by 
‘Ta keepetts, 

Research into the co-operative system in the 
colonies, fully described in the last year’s report, 
continued throughout the year. The most difficult 
part of the work, the background studies of the 
major territories and their marketing organisations, 
and the survey of consumer co-operatives, was com- 
pleted. [t was anticipated that the remainder of the 
work would be finished shortly after the end of the 


Secretary: Hilda Selwyn-Clarke. 


year, and that the use to be made of the material 
and possible forms of publication would be con- 
sidered at that time. 

Members of Parliament were briefed on a number 
of matters, including the economic situation in 
Central Africa and development in Tanganyika. 
Pressure in matters of detail was kept up through 
Parliamentary Questions on a wide range of subjects, 
including franchise and constitutional changes in 
Central Africa, resettlement of Africans from 
Kariba, education in East and Central Africa, the 
Kenya detention camps, the constitutions of 
Mauritius and the Bahamas, and conditions in Hong 
Kong and the Seychelles. 


Overseas Contacts 


Contact was kept with overseas members by 
correspondence, and members and delegations to 
this country from Cyprus, Kenya, India, Uganda, 
Malta, Hong Kong, Mauritius, Malaya, Nyasaland, 
Singapore, Southern Rhodesia, Bahamas, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, Nigeria, Barbados, Dominica, 
Antigua, British Guiana, Leeward and Windward 
Islands, Southern Cameroons, North Borneo, Aden, 
Belgium, Basutoland, Northern Rhodesia, Tangan- 
yika and Trinidad were entertained. Several post- 
graduate students worked in the Bureau on colonial 
research. 

It was agreed during the year that a single com- 
mittee would best serve the purposes of the Bureau, 
particularly in research, and that in view of this 
the Advisory Committee should be reconstructed as 
an Advisory Panel. The working Committee was 
then enlarged to form the Fabian Commonwealth 
Bureau Committee. 

T. F. Betts, the Bureau’s Assistant Secretary, left 
in February after three and a half years of valuable 
service. Thanks are again given for the volun- 
tary assistance, without which the Bureau could not 
continue. We particularly regret that Charles 
Cannell has been unable to continue his work. 

Details of membership appear elsewhere. There 
were 204 regular subscribers (non-members) to 
VENTURE. 


Journal of African History 


In May, 1960, the Cambridge University Press will 
begin publication of a new magazine. The Journal 
of African History, edited by Roland Oliver and 
J. D. Fage. 

The object of the journal will be to establish a 
concept of African History extending from the Stone 
Age to the present day. Articles will be printed in 
French and English and will cover ethnology, 
linguistics and archeology in addition to all histori- 
cal topics. 

The journal will be published twice a year and the 
two parts will constitute a volume. Cost of each 
part 20s. Annual subscription 30s.; to C.U.P., 
Bentley House, 200, Euston Road, N.W.1. 36 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(December 16th—January 16th, 1960) 


Central Africa 

Mr. Macmillan announced the last three members 
of the Monckton Commission. They are: Lord 
Shaweross, Mr. Aiden Crawley and Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke. Father Henry Chikuse, one of the 
members appointed by the Nyasaland Government, 
retired from the Commission owing to ill health 
and his place remains vacant. (For the other mem- 
bers of the Commission: see Events of the Month, 
VENTURE, January, 1960.) 

On December 30th Sir Roy Welensky, Prime 
Minister of the Federation, made the following state- 
ments: 

(a) That the Federation must get complete inde- 
pendence in the fields for which it is responsible by 
1961 at the latest. 

(b) That at the constitutional review he would 
ask for changes which would encourage Africans to 
look to the Federal Government rather than to 
Whitehall, and for the abolition of the British 
Government’s right to veto Federal legislation. 

(c) That the African Affairs Board should be 
teplaced by a body which would protect the interests 
of all races. 

A new African political organisation, the National 
Democratic Party, was formed in Southern Rhodesia 
at the end of December. Its interim president is 
Mr. M. A. Mwema, regional secretary of the 
Rhodesia Railway African Workers Union in 
Mashonaland, and its executive includes Mr. E. 
Nyandoro, a business-man who is the brother of 
George INyandoro, the detained general secretary of 
the banned Southern Rhodesian African National 
Congress. It is to serve as a ‘vigorous political 


vanguard’ for removing oppression and aims at | 


establishing a democratic government elected on a 
universal franchise. 

On January 10th Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, Presi- 
dent of the banned Zambia Congress of Northern 
Rhodesia, was released from prison where he had 
been serving a sentence for convening an illegal 
meeting. 


Uganda 


The report of the Uganda Constitutional Com- 
mittee (Wild report) was published in Kampala on 
December 23rd. Its principal recommendations 
are: 

(a) That direct elections should be held in Uganda 
on a common roll and with universal adult suffrage, 
not later than early 1961. 

(b) That the Legislative Council should be 
increased to approximately 79 seats and its name 
changed to the National Assembly. 

(c) That the political party gaining a clear majority 
should be asked to form the basis of the govern- 
ment side of the Legislature. 

(d) That the government should continue to in- 
clude 3 ex-officio members, the Chief Secretary, 
Attorney General, and Finance Minister. 
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Seventy-two of the constituencies are to be drawn 
primarily on a population basis, one member to 
represent approximately 90,000 people; in addition 
there are to be four smaller urban constituencies, 
two of them in Kampala. Buganda would have 
about 20 of the total seats. 

The committee disagreed on how non-elected 
members were to be appointed to the Legislature 
and on whether the Council of Ministers, which 
would replace the Executive Council, should be 
responsible to the assembly or, in the first instance, 
advisory to the Governor. No special arrangements 
are recommended to ensure the return of non- 
Africans. 

The Committee states that it is broadly in favour 
of a unitary rather than a federal constitution, but 
suggests that a conference be called after the next 
election to consider the matter further. It hopes 
that the acceptance of its proposals will encourage 
the growth of countrywide political parties. 


The British and Uganda Governments have not 
yet stated their views; the report will be debated 
in the Uganda Legislative Council in February. 


[The constitutional committee consisted of 16 
members, 11 of them Africans, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. J. V. Wild. It took evidence through- 
out Uganda, but was boycotted by the Buganda 
Government.] 


Cameroons 


The Cameroons under French Administration 
became an independent republic outside the French 
Community on January Ist. The government is 
formed by a coalition of parties under the premier- 
ship of M. Ahmadou Ahidjo. Population 3,250,000. 


Publications 


The Report of the Constitutional Committee 
appointed by the Governor of Uganda (Wild Report) 
(Crown Agents, 4s.) 

The Report of the Parliamentary Delegation to 
Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo (Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association). 

Africa—New Year, 1960 (the Bow Group, 1Is.). 

The Colombo Plan. 8th Annual Report of the 


Consultative Committee. Cmd. 920 (H.M.S.O..: 
9s. 6d:). 
International Labour Conference. Report by 


H.M. G. delegates. Cmd. 923 (H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.). 
Africa Year 1960 (Labour Party Pamphlet on the 
South African Boycott). . 
Africa. 1960. Newsletter 
No. 1, January 15th, 1960. 
Rutland Gate, S.W.7.) 


on African Affairs. 
(Obtainable from 33. 


Correction 


In our last issue the name of one of the members 
of the Monckton Commission was given as Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Molson. This should have been Mr. Molson 
and the number of members is 26, not 27. 


Guide to Books 


Free Elections 


By W.J.M. Mackenzie (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


Professor Mackenzie of Manchester University is 
the best political text-book writer in Britain. especi- 
ally of text-books on administration. He can make 
anything clear and almost anything interesting. He 
is also a leading authority on colonial political 
development. He proposed the now famous racial 
“ cross-voting ’ system which seems to have had such 
a success in Tanganyika as a transitional step to- 
wards completely non-racial elections (he got it, as 
he explains, from India, where Gandhi got it sub- 
stituted for a communal system by a famous fast). 
He is currently constitutional adviser in Kenya, at 
a critical moment in its political history. The result 
of this combination of talent and experience is a 
small, unpretentious classic of its kind. 


The first half deals with voters. candidates, some 
of the main theories about representation and the 
main methods of voting. Not even Professor Mac- 
kenzie can make the single transferable vote seem 
simple, but he can make it seem sensible. At the 
end of this exposition there is a brief but masterly 
chapter showing how in France, Italy and Germany, 
electoral systems have been repeatedly altered to 
serve ends which are themselves matters of political 
dispute between the parties. Is this unethical? It 
all depends on the end, says Professor Mackenzie ; 
and this leads, in the second half of the book, into 
what is really an original contribution to the theory 
of representation, in which the role of elections is 
set in perspective among the many other elements— 
institutions, habits, and public values—which go to 
make up a free society. In particular, we get a fresh 
analysis of the very special role of administrative 
technique in the conduct of elections. 


‘A specified electoral system has no political 
existence unless it is administered in a way which 
corresponds pretty closely to its specification. 
Exact correspondence is impossible. since life and 
law never are and never can be identical: a little 
divergence from legal form gives life to a system, 
much divergence transforms it, very great diverg- 
ence modifies it so radically that it is destroyed. 
and nothing remains of it but empty words.’ 


In a series of chapters on electoral management 
from the registration to the count, Professor 
Mackenzie builds up a striking picture of what we 
generally take for granted and what is generally 
lacking in countries where elections have been per- 
verted and discredited. A pedant might quarrel 
with some of Professor Mackenzie’s summaries, and 
the Left might, in particular, complain that his view 
of the relation between private business, the mass 
media and conservative parties is complacent, and 
should entail a redefinition of what the word * free’ 
in ‘free elections’ means to-day in capitalist coun- 
tries. But such issues are squarely faced and the 
general case for free elections could not be stated 
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less fanatically, or with more simplicity, modesty 
and insight into their true value for countries less 
addicted to them than we are. 

Colin Levs 


Dawn in Nyasaland 


By Guy Clutton-Brock. 
ton, 3s. 6d) 


As Lord Malvern once implied, there is a certain 
naivete about Guy Clutton-Brock’s approach to 
African affairs which more sophisticated persons 
may find off-putting. It is the simplicity, however. 
not of ignorance, but of someone who has sampled 
the sophistries of the market place and found them 
wanting. If Clutton-Brock relies on ‘ the intuition 
of the common man’, he does so with his eyes open. 

To those who want a rapid ready reference of 
reasons why Nyasaland ought not to be fitted into 
the Federation, I commend particularly the Epilogue 
of this little book, written after the author’s arrest 
in February, 1959. It includes the best analysis | 
have seen of the fallacies in the economic arguments 
for Federation, if looked at from the Nyasaland end. 

Equally disturbing is the account of the legislation 
affecting Africans passed in Southern Rhodesia in 
the last two years, including the monstrous provi- 
sion, under the Native Affairs Amendment Act, 
1959, that any native who says or does anything 
likely to undermine the authority of or bring into 
disrepute any official, chief or headman or head of 
kraal, shall be liable to a fine of £50 or six months 
in gaol. The conclusion is inevitable: ‘ While the 
edifice of Federation has been erected in all material 
significance over the last five years, the human 
foundations have been crumbling in all three terri- 
tories, but particularly in Southern Rhodesia. the 
senior partner and chief cornerstone’. 

Eirene 


(Hodder and Stough- 


White 


African Labour Survey 
(I.L.O., 30s.) 


The decision to carry out this survey arose from 
a suggestion made at the Fourth Session of the Com- 
mittee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metro- 
politan Territories (Dakar, 1955) to place on the 
Agenda of the Fifth Session, a survey of labour and 
social policy in Africa. 

The great bulk of the material for the book 
appears to have been drawn from reports made to 
the I.L.O. by the respective Governments on the 
application of Ratified Conventions. With the aid 
of an expert staff much of the material has been 
examined and the result has been to expose some of 
the major problems that confront African labour. 
The book’s basic weakness is that it attempts to 
cover a wide and diverse field without any informa- 
tion other than that supplied by governments. 

There is an urgent necessity for the [.L.O. to 


“establish regional offices throughout Africa (as it has 


done in Lagos) and to despatch teams of experts 
to conduct specific surveys with a view to making 
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recommendations which are the product of indepen- 
dent research. Reliance upon Government infor- 
mation tends to produce a far too optimistic picture 
of labour conditions. For instance, in the chapter 
on freedom of association and industrial relations 
it is stated that trade union legislation in British 
territories is based upon ‘. . . models largely deter- 
mined by United Kingdom law and practice. . - 

Model trade union ordinances were indeed sent 
out by the Colonial Office as early as 1941. These 
ordinances suggested that trade unions and their 
activities should be given legal status and protection, 
but this was conditional upon compulsory registra- 
tion, a concept totally alien to the principles of 
British trade union law. In addition, the powers 
conferred upon the registrar considerably altered 
trade union practice in the territories. The argu- 
ment is often put forward that the model ordinances 
allowed freedom in the development of territorial 
legislation based upon local experience, but the real 
result has been the growth of a restrictive body of 
legislation imposed arbitrarily by governments 
which have little idea of the original purpose behind 
the ordinances. 

Perhaps the most important chapter of this book 
is that concerned with wages and wage policy. This 
makes clear that many of the problems of African 
labour—low productivity, low wages, lack of skill, 
instability—have their roots in the migrant labour 
policy so widely practised throughout a large num- 
ber of African territories. Wages paid to labour are 
based largely on ‘bachelor’ standards which give 
the African little choice but to maintain his tradi- 
tional ways in spite of the attractions of urban life. 
There is an urgent need for wages to be paid on a 
familv basis so that when the African desires to settle 
into the new urban societies he can do so with suffi- 
cient wages to provide a reasonable standard of life. 
It is with this question and its solution, that the 
greater part of the book is concerned. 

One would like to see wage policies determined 
by collective bargaining on a voluntary basis. but 
apart from a few isolated instances it is unlikely 
that African trade unions will be in a position to 
improve wages and conditions of employment to this 
extent. The rate of change will depend upon the 
attitude of Governments and employers. The allo- 
cation of surplus resources to tackle this problem 
will reap benefits as experiments in the Belgian 
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Congo (where increased wages have been rewarded 
with increased productivity) have shown. For the 
sake of African dignity alone, the investment should 
be made immediately. 
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Portuguese Africa 


By James Duffy (Harvard University Press. 38s.) 
The Portuguese used Africa for three hundred 
years as a source for the slave trade. Since then 
they have exacted from the African people, by means 
of a system of forced labour, cheap labour under 
the worst conditions. If this labour had been used 
to build up an economy from which Africans would 
have shared the benefits it would not have been so 
bad; but Dr. Duffy shows that as the European 
population grows with the expanding economy 
the Africans are more and more accorded the status 
of second-class citizens. Flogging and ill-treatment 
of African workers still goes on. Any political 
activity is suppressed and punished by penal terms 
of labour in exile. 

Against this background, Portugal continues to 
claim for herself a particular mystical fitness to rule 
in Africa. So far the Africans in Angola and 
Mozambique have not revolted against Portuguese 
rule, but Angola Africans were present at the last 
Pan-African Congress in Accra, and news of move- 
ments of liberation are carried back by migrant 
labourers. 

I wish that Dr. Duffy could have given more space 
to the discussion in the United Nations of Portugal’s 
refusal to give information on her colonies to the 
Fourth Committee on the grounds that they are 
integral parts of the Motherland. The contradic- 
tions between practice and theory are shown very 
often, but the reader is not prepared for the further 


‘discussions which will inevitably soon be provoked. 


T. Fox-Pitt 


TANGANYIKA IN TRANSITION 
By Arthur Skeffington, M.P. ' 
Fabian Commonwealth Bureau. 4s. 


| Obtainable for 4s. 2d. post free from the 
| Fabian Bookshop, 11, Dartmouth St., S.W.1. 
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